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THE EXILE oF scio. 

{Extracted from ‘* Letters from the Levant 
No 1,” in the July No. of the New Monthly 
Magazine.) 

* The following day a strong head wind de- 
tained us till evening, beating through the 
Straits of Scio. and alternately tacking from its 
wooded coast to Chesme and Asia Minor. ‘his 
beautiful arm of the sea, once celebrated as the 
scene of the defeat of Antiochus, has in later 
days been rendered doubly interesting by the 
struggles of Greece; it was at Chesme, that in 
1770 the Russian Admiral Orlow, destroyed the 
Ottoman fleet, and it was in the same Strait 
that in 1822 the modern Themistocles consiyn- 
ed to destruction the author of the Sciote mas- 
sacre. The view shore was splendid- 
ly beautiful: bat 
memory cast a feelin 







Sgzust over every ob- 


ject; wecould not look on the verdant hills of 


Scio without a shaddering recollection of the 
slaughter that had so lately stained them, whilst 
the opposite and equally beautiful coast was 
alike detestable as the home of its perpetrators. 
But whilst to us the scene was any thing but a 
pleasing one, there was one individual on board 
our vessel to whow the sight of this devoted Is 
land, served to summon up the most heart-rend- 
ing reflections. This was a young Greek ladv 
of 22 or 23 vears of age, a native of the Island, 
a witness to its massacre, anda destitute exile 
in consequence of the murder of her family.— 
She was now on her ith us to Smyrna, in 
order to place hersel r the protection of a 
distant relative, whom she hoped, though faint- 
ly, to find still surviving. She sat all day upon 
the deck, watching with wistful eyes the “shores 
of her native Island: at every approach which 
our vessel made towards it, she seemed strain 
ing to recognise some scene that had once been 
familiar, or perhaps some now deserted home 
that had once been the shelter of ber friends; 
and when, on the opposite tack, we again near- 
ed the Turkish coast, she turned her back upon 
> towvatch the retreating shores of 
home I had not been aware of 
n board, as her natural retiring ha- 
evented her appearing upon deck 
é early part of the voyage; but as sbe 
drew near Scio, feeling seemed to overcome 
education and prejndice, and she sat all day be- 
neath the awning to satiate herself with gazing 
and with recollection. 

Towards evening we drew near the ruined 
town, built on the sea-s , at the foot of a 
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+ momen: 
cient city of Scio. Its houses seemed all roof 

less and deserted, whilst the numerous groups 
of tall and graceful cypresses which rose amids’ 
them, contrasted sadly with the surrounding 
desolation; all was solitude and silence; we 
could not desery a single living creature on the 
beach, whilst from the shattered fortress on the 
shore, the blood-red flag of Mahomed waved in 
crimson pride above the scene of its barbarous 
triumph. At sunset the wine changed; we 
passed the Spalmadores and [psara, and round- 
ing the promontory of Erythre, entered the 
bay of Smyrna. As we caught the last glimpse 
of the ruins of Scio, the unfortunate lady point 

ed out the remains of a house to the north of 
the town, which had been her father’s: it was 
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furiate murderers, told them but too oles of 
their impending f fate. As one of the most im- 
portant in the valley, their family was almost 
the first marked out for murder, and ere they 
had a moment to think of precaution, a party of 
Turkish soldiers beset the house, which afforded 
but few resources for retuge or concealmenat.— 
From a place of imperfect security, the dis- 
tracted Phrosine was an ivoluntary witness to 
the murder of her miserable sisters, aggravated 
by every insult and indignity suggested by bru- 
tality and crime, whilst ber frantic mother was 


| stabbed upon the lifeless corpses of her violated 


now in ruins, and as clearly as we coulddiscern, | 


appeared to be of large dimensions, and situat- 
ed on one of the most picturesque points of Scio. 
Her name she said was Kalerdji, and her fa- 
ther had been one of the commissioners for co!- 
lecting the revenue of the Sultan from the gum- 
mastic of the Island. On the breaking out of 
the revolution in the Morea, strong apprehen- 
sions of a similar revolt in Scio were entertain- 
ed in the Divan, and a number of the most dis- 
tinguished Greeks of the Island were selected 
to be sent to Constantinople as hostages for the 
loyalty of the remainder; amongst these were 
her father an} her only brother; herself, ber 
mother, andtwoelder sisters, being left alone in 
Scio. Tranquillity continued undisturbed in the 
Island for more than a year; though the ac- 
counts of the reiterated successes of the Moreots 
were daily stirring up the energies of the inha 
bitants, whose turbulence was only suppressed 
by the immediate dread of the Turkish garrison 
in the Genoese fortress on the beach, the only 
strong hold in Scio. 

One evening, howerer, a squadron of three 
vessels, manned with Samians, entered the har 
bor, attacked the unsuspecting garrison, and 
aided by the lowest rabble of the town, succeed 
ed in despatching the guard and taking 
sion of the fortress. But the deed was done 


4 posse s 


without calculation. and could be productive of 
no beneficial result; the fort was untenable, 


and on the almost immediate arrival of the Ot- 
toman fleet, a capitulation without a blow en- 
sued. ‘The news brought by the hostile arma- 
ment was the instant execution for the ill fated 
hostages the momeut the aceounts of the revolt 
had reached the Porte. Overwhelmed with 
grief for the loss of their only and dearly belov 
ed protectors, the family of Kalerdji spent the 
few intervening days in 





vain but poignant re- 
gret, and in the exclusion of their bereft man 
sion, knew nothing of what was passing in the 
town; where, whilst the Greeks were oc cupied 
in supplications and submission to the Captain 
Pacha, and the Turks in false protestations of 
forgiveness and amnesty, the troops of the Sul 
tan disembarked at the fortress. At length the 
preparations for slaughter were completed, and 
the work of death commenced 


offspring. Satitated with plunder, the monsters 
left the house in search of farther victims, whilst 
she crept from her hiding place to take a last 
farewell of ber butchered parent, and fly for re- 
fuge to the mountains 

She had scarcely dropped a tear over the im 
molated remains of all that was dear to her, and 
made a step towards the door, when she per- 
ceived a fresh party of daemons already at the 
threshold. ‘Too late to regain her place of re- 


| fuge, death, with all its aggravated horrors, 


seemed now inevitable, till on the moment she 


adopted an expedient. She flew towards the 


heap of slaughter, smeared herself with the still 


| oozing blood of her mother, and falling on her 
| face beside her, she Jay motionless as death — 


| 


| 


The Turks entered the apartment, but, finding 
their errand anticipated, were again departing, 
when one of them, observing a brilliant spark 
ling on the finger of Phrosine, returned to se- 
cure it. He lifted the apparently lifeless hand, 
and attempted to draw it off; it had, however, 
been too lone, too dearly worn 3 it was the gift 
of her athhanced husband, and had tarried till it 
was now only to be withdrawn from the finger 
by an effort. The Turk, however, made but 
quick work, after in vain twisting her delicate 
hand in every direction to accomplish bis pur 


| pose. he drew a knife from his girdle, and com 


menced slicing off the flesh from the finger.— 
This was the last scene she could remember. 

It was midnight when she awoke from the 
swoon into which her agony and her effort to 
conceal it bad thrown her; and she lay cold and 
benumbed, surrounded by the now clotted 
streams of her last loved friends. Necessity 
now armed her with energy : no time was left 
for consideration, and day would soon be-break 
ing. She rose. and still faint with terror and 
the loss of blood, flew to a spot wkere the va- 
luables of the house had been secured ; dispos- 
ing of the most portable about her person, she 
took her way to the mountains. She pointed 


| out to us the cliff where she had long lain con- 
| cealed, and the distant track by which she had 
cealied, and the distant track oy which she hac 


i murder of the immolated Sciot 


It was on the evening of the third day from | 


the arrival of the Turkish admiral that the fa 
mily of the wretched being who lived to tell the 
tale, descried the flames that rose from the burn 
ing mansions of their friends, and heard in the 
calm silence of twilight. the distant death- 
scream of their butchered townsmen ; whilst a 


gained it, through a path at every step impeded 
by the dead or dying remains of her country 
men. Dy the time she imagined the tide of ter- 
ror had flowed past, when she no longer observ- 
ed from her lofty refuge the daily pursuits and 
es, and when she 
saw the Ottoman fleet sail from the harbor be- 
neath its crimson pennon, now doubly tinged 
with blood, she descended, with her fugitive 
companions, to the opposite shore of the island, 

Here, after waiting for many a tedious d: ays 


| she succeeded in getting on board of an Austri- 


srooded hill, which had been the site of the an- | few flying wretches, close pursued by their in- | 


an vessel, the master of which engaged to land 
her at Hydra, in return for the quantity of jew- 
els and gold she had been able to reserve. She 
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reached the island in sefety, where she now re- 
mained for nearly two years, but finding, or 
fancying, her various benefactors to be weary 
of their charge, she was now going to seek, even 
in the land of her enemies, a relative who had 
been living at Sinyrna, but whom she knew not 
if she should still find survis ing or fallen by the 
sabre of their common enemy. 

Her tule was told with a calm composure of 
oft repeated and long contemplated grief, she 
shed no tear in its relation ; she scarcely heavy 
eda sigh over her sorrows, she seemed, young 
as she was, to have already made her alliance 
with misery. She had now, she said. but one 
hope left; and if that should fail, she had only 
death to look to.” 


FROM THE TOKEN. 
THE TWINS. 
“I tell it to you as it was told to me.” 
In the autumn of 1826, [had occasion to visit 
the town of N ; beautifully situated on the 
Mv busi 





western bank of Connecticut river. 
ness led me to the house of B 
three score and ten, who was resting from the 
labours, and enjoying the fruits of a life strenu- 

ously and successfully devoted to his profession. 
His drawing room was richly furnished and de- 

corated with several valuable paintings. There 
was one among them that particularly attract 

ed my attention. It represented a mother with 
two beautiful children, one in either arm, a light 
veil thrown over the group, and one of the chil 

dren pressing its lips to the cheek of the mother. 
That,” said I, pointing to the picture, “is very 
beautiful—pray, sir, what is the subject?” “It 
is a mother and her twins,” said he; ** the pic- 
ture in itself is deemed a fine one, but I value it 
more for the recollections which are associated 
with it.” [turned my eye upon B—--; he look- 
ed communicative, and I asked him for the sto- 
ry. “Sit down,” said he, “ and [ will tell it”— 
We accordingly sat down and he gave me the 
following narrative : 

During the period of the war of the revolu- 
tuon, there resided in the western part of Mas- 
sachusetts a farmer by the name of Stedman — 
He was aman of substance, descended from a 
very respectable family, well educated, distin- 
guished for great firmness of character in gene- 
ral, and alike remarkable for inflexible integrity 
and stedfast loyalty to his king. Such was the 
reputation he sustained, that even when the 
most violent antipathies against royalism sway- 
ed the community, it was still admitted on all 
hands that farmer Stedinan, though a tory, was 
honest in his opinions, and firmly believed them 
to be right. 

The period came when Burgoyne was ad- 
vancing from the north. It was atime of great 
anxiety with both the friends and the foes of the 
eevolution, and one which called forth their 
highest exertions. ‘The patriotic militia flocked 
to the standard of Gates and Stark, while many 
of the tories resorted to the quarters of Bur- 
goyne and Baum. Among the latter was Sted- 
fan. He had eo sooner decided it to be his 
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duty than nm took a ahiod farewell of his wife and 
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children, a twin boy & girl, by a long embrace, 
then mounted his horse and departed. He join- 
ed himself to the unfortunate expedition of 
Baum, and was taken with other prisoners of 
war by the victorious Stark. He made no at- 
tempt to conceal his name or character, which 
were both soon discovered, and he was accord. 


| ingly committed to prison asa traitor. The 


jail in which he was confined, was in the west- 


} ern part of Massachusetts, and nearly in a 


,a lawyer of | 





ruinous condition. The farmer was one night 
waked from his sleep by several persons in bis 
room. ‘Come,” said they, “you can now re- 
we have made a breach in 
the prison, through which you can escape. To 


gain your liberty: 


their astonishment Stedman utterly refused to 
In vain they expostulated 
with him; in vain they represented to him that 
his life was at stake. His reply was, that he 
was a true man, and a servant of King George, 
and that he would not creep out of a hole at 
night, and sneak away from the rebels, to save 
his neck from the gallows. Finding it altogether 
fruitless to attempt te move him, his friends left 
him with some expressions of spleen. 


leave his prison. 


The time at length arrived for the trial of the 
prisoner. ‘The distance to the place where the 
court was sitting at that time was about sixty 
miles, Stedman remarked to the sheriff, when 
he came to attend him, that it would save some 
expense and inconvenience if he could be per- 
mitted to go alone and on foot. “And suppose,” 
said the sheriff,“ you should prefer your safety 
to your honour, and leave me to seek you in 
the British camp?” “I thought,” said the far- 
mer, reddening with indignation, “ that I was 
speaking to one who knew me.” “I do know 
you indeed,” said the sheriff, “I spoke but in 
jest; you shall have your way. Go, and on the 
third day I shall expect to see you atl - 
The farmer departed, and at the appointed 
time he placed himself in the hands of the she- 
riff. 

I was now engaged as his counsel. Stedman 
insisted before the court upon telling his whole 





story; and when I would have taken advantage 
of some technical points, he sharply rebuked 
me, and told me he had not employed me to 
prevaricate, but only to assist him in telling the 
truth. [had never seen such a display of sim- 
ple integrity. It was affecting to witness his 
love of plain, unvarnished truth, elevating him 
above every other consideration, and presiding 
in his breast as a sentiment even superior to the 
love of life. J saw the tears more than once 
springing to the eyes of his judges ; never be- 
fore or since have I felt such an interest in a 
client. [ pleaded for him as I should have plea- 
ded for my own life. 1 drew tears, but I could 
not sway the judgment of stern men, controlled 
more by a sense of duty than the compassionate 
promptings of humanity. Stedman was con- 
demned. [téld him there was a chance of par- 
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don, if he wotld ask it. I drew up a petition 
and requested him to sign it, but he refused.— 
‘I have done,” said he, “what I thought my du- 
ty. [can ask pardon of my God, and my King; 
but it would be hypocrisy to ask forgiveness of 
these men, for an action I should repeat, were I 
again placed in similar circumstances, No! 
ask me not to sign that petition. If what you 
call the cause of American freedom requires 
the blood of an honest man for the conscientious 
discharge of what he deemed his duty, let me 
be its victim. Go to my judges and tell them 
I place not my fears nor my hopes in them.” It 
was in vain that I pressed the subject; and 
went away in despair. 

In returning to my house, I accidentally call 
ed on an acquaintance, a young man of a bril 
liant genius, the subject of a passionate prede- 
liction for painting. This led him frequently 
to take excursions into the country, for the pur 
pose of sketching such objects and scenes as 
were interesting to him. From one of these 
rambles he had just returned. | found him sit 
ting .at his easel, giving the last touches to the 
picture which attracted your attention. He 
asked my opinion of it. “It is a fine picture,” 
said I, ‘is it a fancy piece, or are they por- 
traits?” “ They are portraits,” said he, “ and 
save perhaps a little embellishment, they are, I 
think, striking likenesses of the wife and chil- 
dren of your unfortunate client, Stedman. In 
the course of my rambles, | chanced to cal} at 
his house in H—, In w a more beautiful 
The mother, a thousand ; and 
the twins are a pair of ¢€ rubs.” «Tell me,” 
said [, laying my hand on the picture, “ tell me, 
are they true and faithful portraits of the wife 
and children of Stedman?” My earnestness 
made my friend stare. He assured me that as 
far as he could be permitted to judge of his own 
productions, they were striking representations. 
I asked no further questions. I seized the pic 
ture and burried with it to the prison where 
my client was confined. I found him sitting, 
his face covered With his hands, and apparently 
wrung by keen te placd the picture in 
such a position that he Gould not fail to see it. 
I laid the petition on the little table by his side, 
and left the room. In half an hour I returned. 
The farmer grasped my hand, while tears stole 
down his cheeks; his eye glanced first upon the 
picture and then upon the petition. He said 
nothing, but handed me the latter. I took it 
and left the apartment. He had put his nam: 
toit. The petition was granted, and Stedman 


set at liberty. ii i 







group. 
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Matrimonial Consolation.—-A ger 
brother had espoused an old and ill temper- 
ed wife, but extremely rich. He used to 
say: ** Whenever I find my temper giving 
way, I retire to my,gloset, and console my- 
self by reading her marriage portion.” 


* 











‘THE REFLECTOR. 


MUSINGS. 

What is death? A release from toil and 
labour! A state of quiessence! A dream- 
less sleep, or a change of our restless and 
unjoyous existence here to an active and 
conscious existence elsewhere! Whither 
does the eternal spirit go, when it leaves its 
coldclay? ‘Toatemporary rest! It is the 
animal part of man which requires rest ; it 
is the body which is fatigued by exertion, 
not the mind; how can that which is tmma- 
‘erial suffer weariness or fatigue? ‘What 
can we reason, but from what we know?” 
And what do we know of death?—It strikes 
down friend, and father, and mother, and 
sister; their earth is commingled with earth, 
but where is the spirit? Does it inhabit ano- 
ther body—or does it sleep in unconscious- 
ness until the great day of doom? We 
know not—/iving man can never know— 
he sepulchre hath no secrets to disclose— 
the tenantless corpse hath no voice to tell 

‘What vast regions hold 
The immortal soul which hath forsook 
Its mansions in this fleshy nook.” 


But what does bland religion tell us about 
deathP—Whatever the change of existence 
it may bring, it is one of joy to the pure, the 
sainted, and the upright. Life’s thousand 
trials, its pangs. its anxieties, are over ; the 
pure spirit finds a realm of purity, where 
all is light and peace—the hotarrow of en- 
vy, the web of cunning, the snare of false- 
hood, are not there. Let man. then, what- 
ever his trials and toils, so guide himself 
that he can with an approving conscience, 

“Wait the great teacher—Death!” 


And what is life? Why is it hugged with 
fondness, and yielded with reluctance? Is 
is for the pleasure which it affords, ora fear 
of “those evils that we know not of??? What 
is there in life that we should cling to it so 
tondly? What are its enjoyments?—do they 
over-balance its pains? Let experience an- 
ewer. 


MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 

The mental fountain is unsealed to the 
eve of a mother, ere it has chosen a chan- 
vel, or breathed a murmur. She may tinge 
with sweetness or bitterness, the whole 
-tream of future life. In the moral field, 
Jie is a privileged labourer. Ere the dews 

f morning begin to exhale, she is there. — 
she breaks up a svil which the root of error 
ind the thorns of prejudice have not la 
oecupied. She plants germs whose fruit 
is for eternity. While she feels that she is 
required, to educate not merely a virtuous 


member of society, but a Chrisiian, an an- 
zel, rvant of the most High, how does 


30 holy a charge quicken piety, by teaching 
the heart its own insufficiency ! 

The soul of her infant is uncovered be- 
fore her. She knows that the images which 
she enshrines in that unoccupied sanctuary, 
must rise before her at the bar of doom.— 
Trembling at such tremendous responsibili- 


————— 
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tv, she teaches the little being. whose life is 
her dearest care, of the God who made him; 
and who can measure the extent of a mo- 
ther’s lessons of piety, unless his hand 
might remove the veil which divides terres- 
trial things ? 

** When I was a little child,” said a good 
man, ‘* my mother used to bid me kneel be- 
side her, and place her hand upon my head 
while she prayed. Ere I was old enough 
to know her worth, she died, and I was left 
much to my own guidance. Like others, I 
was inclined to evil passions, but often felt 
myself checked, and asit were drawn back, 
by the soft hand upon my head. When I 
was a young man I travelled in foreign 
lands, and was exposed to many tempta- 
tions. But when I would have vielded, 
that same hand was upon my head, and I 
was saved. I seemed to feel its pressure 
as in days of my happy infancy, and some- 
times there came with it a voice in my heart, 
a voice that must be obeyed—* Oh! do not 
this wickedness, my son, nor sin against 
thy God.’ ”"—[.4m. Jour. of Education. 





FROM THE (LONDON) LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 
To the Editor. 

Sir—I should be very glad to be inform- 
ed, why those females who endeavor to im- 
prove their minds by reading, and take 
some little care to qualify themselves for 
companions to men of sense, should by 
those means become the objects of ridicule. 

That coxcombs and blockheads should 
sneer, is easily accounted for; having them- 
selves no relish fer the charms of literature, 
they endeavor to discourage all taste for it 
in us, lest we should become wise enough 
to treat them with the contempt which their 
ignorance deserves. 

But these sneers are not merely from fools; 
all the lords of the creation seem unanimous 
in thinking a learned wife a much worse 
plague than a foolish one. 

Having myself bad an early taste for 
reading, in which I was encouraged by an 
indulgent father, who directed my studies 
tothe best authors in our own language, I 
soon preferred history and poetry to novels 
and romances, and had more inclination to 
read than to play cards. In company with 
men of sense I listened to their conversa- 
tion, and even when that turned on subjects 
in which, from my age and sex, it did not 
become me to join, yet I found more pleasure 
in attending to them, than in prating with 
the ladies about fashions. 

From all this I am suspected of an affec- 
tation of being learned, and am equally 
sneered at by my own sex and the men; 


not that I deserve the title of a female pe- | 


dant: I never attempted to dive into those 


abstruse parts of learning which seem pecu- | 


liarly designed for men, nor did I ever ne- 


glect one article which could be useful to a | 


female: books and writing did not employ 
more of my time than work and drawing; 
yet [am reduced to the alternative of eith- 
er parting with my library, throwin 


g by my | 
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tion of routs, &c. or forever relinquishing 
all thoughts of matrimony. 

Phe gentlemen are very liberal in bestow- 
ing the epithet of, triflers and silly women 
on those who have a mere female education; 
but if any of us have resolution enough to 
soar bevond those narrow limits, and dare 
to read any thing of more importance than 
a play or a novel, we are called crities, wits, 
female pedants, &c. If we write a letter, 
itis merely to show our wit; all we say is 
construed into an affectation of learning: 
and when once the cry is raised, we are 
more shunned thanifaslur had been cast 
on our reputation. 

As I have always esteemed the under 
standing and judgment of the men (from the 
advantage of education) to be superior to 
those of my own sex, | am puzzled to ac- 
count for this their opinion, which appears 
to me to be an inconsistency, as I cannot 
suppese men of sense can envy us, or fear 
that we shall rival them in genius. Whence 
then can it arise, and what limits would 
you prescribe to us? ‘To know this would 
greatly contribute to the instruetion of fe- 
males in general, and be particularly grati- 
fying to Yours, &c. ELVIRA. 


VARIETY. 





FROM THE TOKEN, 
A MOONLIGHT ADVENTURE. 
“How beautiful is night !”" 

A few years ago, in the course of a pe 
destrian tour among the banks of the Hud- 
son, I stopped for the night at a little ta- 
vern situated near the river. It was a wild 
spot, and surrounded with a thick copse of 
low oak trees. In the course of the even- 
ing I was induced to take a stroll, the air 
being pleasant, and the moon sending a 
flood of light over the landseape. 

I left the travelled road, and entered the 
forest. At length I fell into a little foot 
path, along which I walked without mark- 
ing the distance, or the direction of my 
ramble. By and by. I came toa cottage, 
but the door was shut, and I continued my 
walk. I now emerged from the forest, and 
the foot path Jed me along a high bank which 
overhung the river. Its broad surface was 
smooth and glassy, and it flowed on so 
quietly, that the image of the moon seemed 
as firmly set in its waters, as did the plan- 
et itself in the sky. 

I still went on, filled with the beauty of 
the night, and the sweet serenity of nature 
around me. A thousand delightful dreams 
passed through my imagination, each touch- 
ing my heart with some cur respondent emo- 
tion. Suddenly my ear was filled with the 
sweetest music. It was the voice of a wo- 
man, and at a little distance I saw a female 
standing on the brink of the river. She 
leaned towards the water, and apparently 
unconscious that a listener was near, she 
poured her melody over its bosom. I fan- 
cied that its current flowed smoother, and 
that its ripples whispered with a softer ca- 


pen, and joining im the fashionable dissipa- | dence, as if listenimg to the sound. ‘The 
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—the words were as follows: 
Ol! swiftly floats the stream, 
Its waters will not stay, 

Its waters will not say, 

They glide like pleasure’s dream, 
Away, away. 

The laughing ripples flash 

With many a silver ray, 

But soon like lovers pass 
Away, away 

But other waves as bright 

Alowg those waves will stray, 

Phen let them speed their flight 
Away, aWay. 

My imagination was wrought to the high- 
est pitch. The outlines of the fair one’s 
firure, as I traced it on the face of the moon- 
Jit water, seemed beautiful as the matchless 
marble of Venus de Medici. The words 
of the poet were in my mind. and they 
broke from my lips. 

Ol! ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymph, a Natad, or a Grace, 
Of fairer form, or lovelier face. 

My voice had broken the holy silence 
that reigned over the scene. The fair one 
started; she turned her face suddenly to- 
wards me. Good heaven! it was black ! 


JASSAMINE. 

We are told that a duke of Tuscany was 
the first possessor of this pretty shrub in 
Europe, and he was so jealous, fearful lest 
others should enjoy what he alone wished 
to possess, that strict injunctions were giv- 
en to his gardener not to give a slip—not 
so much as a single flower, to any person. 
To this command the gardener would have 
been faithful, had not love wounded him by 
the sparkling eyes of a fair but portionless 
peasant; her want of a little dowry aud his 
poverty alone kept them from the hymenial 
altar. On the birth day of his mistress, he 
presented her with a nosegay; and to ren- 
der the boquet more acceptable, ornament- 
ed it with a branch of jassamine. ‘The Po- 
vera Viglig wishing to preserve the bloom 
of this new flower, put it into fresh earth, 
and the branch remained green all the year. 
In the following spring it grew, and was co- 
vered with flowers ; it flourished and multi- 
plied so much under the fair pymph’s culti- 
vation, that she was able to amass a little 
fortune from the sale of the precious gift 
which love had made her: when, with a 
sprig of Jassamine in her breast, she be- 
stowed her hand and the wealth on the hap- 
py gardener of her heart. And the Tuscan 
girls to this day preserve the remembrance 
of this adventure, by invariably wearing a 
nosegay of jassamine on their wedding day ; 
and they have a proverb which says, a voung 
girl worthy cf wearing this nosegay is rich 
enough to make the fortune of a good hus- 
band. 

"The best dowry to advance the marriage 
of a young lady is, when she has in her 
countenance mildness; in her speech wis- 
dom; i» her behaviour modesty; and in her 
life virtue. 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








Zranslation of an irabic song.—** My 


| hopes are but the fantastic dreams of night; 
yet this hopelessness my love does but in- | 


crease, even as a star shines the brighiest in 
the blackest night. 
sinks too with sorrow at losing him whose 
theughts are still of thee; but as the desert 
bird drops and smooths iis wings, but to 
display the richness of its plumage, so will 
thy silent grief but cause thee to appear with 
increased charms.’ 
cl 

Caution. —Some caution is requisite, in 
passing cur opinions upon strangers; a cau- 
tion, however, which few of us adopt. Ata 
public levee at the Court of St. James, a 
gentleman said to Chesterfield, * Pray. my 
lord, whois that tall, awkward, . oman yon- 
der? **’Phat lady sir.”’ replied lord Ches- 
terfield, ‘tis my sisfer.”” 
reddened with confusion, stammered out, 
“no, no, my lord, | beg your pardon; I 
meant that very ugly woman, who stands 
next to the Queen.” “ That lady sir,” an- 
swered Lord Chesterfield calmly, ** that la- 
dy, sir, is—my wife.” 











POETRY. 
SELECTED FOR THE GARLAND. 
FAREWELL. 
Adieu! enchanting girl, adieu! 
I must begone, while yet I may; 


Oft shall f weep to think of you, 
But here I cannot, must not stay. 





The sweet expression of that face, 
Forever changing, yet the same— 
Ah, no! I dare not turn to trace, 
It fires my soul, it melts my frame. 


Yet give me, give me, e’er I go, 
One little lock of those so blest, 
That lend yourcheek a warmer glow, 
And on vour white neck love to rest. 


Say, when to kindle soft delight, 

That band has chane’d with mine to meet, 
How could its thrilling touch excite 

A sigh so soft and yet so sweet! 


Oh say—but no! it must not be— 
Adieu! enchanting girl, adieu! 
Yet still, methinks, you frown on me, 

Oh never could I fly from you! 


Once more, enchanting girl, adieu! 

I must begone, while yet I may; 
Oft shall I weep to think of you— 

But here I will not, cannot stay. G. F. 

LINES WRITTEN IN SICKNESS. 
BY THOS. CAMPBELL, ESQ. 

The following beautiful stanzas from the pen of 
one who is a favorite with the Ladies in this coun- 
try, we take from the ** Foreer me xoT’—a charm- 
ing Christmas gift, which has lately found its way 
to us from the other side of the Atlantic. 


Ob, Death! if there be quiet in thine arms 
And I must cease—gently, oh, gently come 
To me! and let my soul learn no alarms, 
But strike me, e’er a suriek can echo, dumb, 
Seriseless, and breathless. —And thou, sickly life, 
If the decree be writ, that I must die, 
Do thou be guilty of no needless strife, 
Nor pull me downwards to mortality, 





When it were fitter I should take a flight— 
But whither’? Holy Pity, bear, oh hear ! 





And lift me to some far-off skyey sphere, 


The gentleman | 


QO! Mabroka! thy head | 











Where I may wander in celestial hght ! 
Might it be so—then would my spirit fear 

No quit the things! bave so loved, when seen; 
The air, the pleasant sun, the summer green— 

Know how tew would shed one kindly tear, 
Or keep in mind that I had been! 


—-- — 


THE DIAL OF FLOWERS.* 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


’T was a lovely thought to mark the hours, 
As they floated in hght away, 

By the opening and the folding flowers 
That laugh to the summer's day. 


Thus had each moment its own rich hue 
And its graceful cup or bell, 

In whose colored vase might sleep the dew, 
Like a pearl in an ocean shell. 


To such sweet signs might the time have flow’d 
In a golden current on, 

Ere from the garden man’s first abode, 
The glorious guests were gone. 


So might the days have been brightly told— 
Those days of song and dreams— 

When shepherds gather’d their flocks of old, 
By the blue Arcadian streams. 


So in those isles of delight that rest 
Far off in a breezeless main, 

Which many a bark, with a weary quest, 
Hath sought, but still in vain, 


Yet is not life in its real flight, 
Mark’d thus—even thus—on earth, 

By the closing of one hope’s delight, 
And another’s gentle birth ? 


Oh ! let us live, so that flower by flower 
Shutting in turn may leave 

A lingerer stillfor the sunset hour, 
A charm for the shaded eve.” 





* “This dial was, | believe, formed by Linnzus, 
and marked the hours by the opening and closing, 
at regular intervals, of the flowers arranged in it.” 


— ee 

The following beautiful description of a Storm 
is from the Peliean Island, a poem, by James Mont- 
gomery : 


‘Once, at high neon, amidst a sultry calm, 
Looking around for comfort, I descried, 
Far on the green horizon’s utmost verge, 
A wreath of cloud: to me a glad discovery, 
For each new image sprang a new idea, 
The germ of thoughts to come, that could not die 
The little vapor rapidly expanded, 
Lowering and thickening tll it hid the sun, 
And threw a starless night upon the sea, 
Eagerly, trembling, I watched the end. 
Faint gleam’d the lightnight, follow’d by no peal ; 
Dreary and hollow moans foretold a gale ; 
Nor long the issue tarried, then the wind, 
Unprison’d blew its trumpet loud and shrill ; 
Out flash’d the lightnings gloriously ; the rain 
Came down like music, and the full-toned thunder 
Roil’d in grand harmony throughout high heaven: 
Till ocean, breaking from his black supineness, 
Drown’d in bis own stupendous uproar all 
The voices of the storm beside ; meanwhile 
A war of mountains raged upon his surface, 
Mountains each other swallowing, and again 
New Alps and Andes, from unfathom’d valle 
Upstarting, join'd the battle, like those so 
Of earth—giants, rebounding as new-born — 
From every fall on their unwearied mother, 
1 glow’d with all the rapture of the strife ; 
Beneath was one whirl of foaming surges ; 
Above the array of lightness, like the swords 
Of cherubims, wide, brandish’d, to repel 
Aggression from heaven’s gates, their flaming 

strokes 

Quench’d momentarily ip the vast abyss.’ 


